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EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

ACTION OF THE INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY — LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

In our last issue we presented a brief sketch of the Indiana 
Historical Society and discussed the question of an added field 
of work for it, suggesting- that it should take the initiative to- 
ward establishing- some relation between itself and the various 
organizations of a historical character, particularly the local 
societies. It was further suggested that one way of creating 
this relation might be by inviting the societies in question to 
send in reports, transmit copies of programs, etc., which the 
State Society, acting as a sort of bureau of information, would 
publish in an annual bulletin, furnishing the same to all the 
societies and thus stimulating all by a common interest. 

This question, in substantially the same form as we outlined 
it, was brought before the State Society, and it was duly consid- 
ered. It was thought that this magazine, occupying the field 
it does, would be a logical substitute for the proposed bulletin, 
and, in endorsement of the revised plan, it was, at a special 
meeting held April 26, 

' 'Resolved, That for the purpose of announcements, reports of 
meetings and similar matters of public interest, the Indiana 
Quarterly Magazine of History be recognized as the official 
organ of the Indiana Historical Society; and further, 

"Resolved, That all the local historical societies of the State 
be requested to send announcements and reports of proceedings 
to the said Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History, to the end 
that a speedy and convenient interchange of information be es- 
tablished among those interested in historical matters." 

While this particular plan for promoting the work was not 
sought by us, we will say that we will be very glad to make the 
magazine an organ as proposed if the societies themselves will 
evince a desire to cooperate. The interest in the matter propos- 
ed will be confined almost exclusively to the societies, and the 
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presumption is that any organization that transmits its re- 
ports to be published along with those of other societies will 
wish to preserve the same in its archives. 

We heartily invite all historical organizations in the State to 
send through their secretaries brief reports of the meetings and 
of their work, past and present. 

LOCAL SOCIETY WORK — COOPERATION AND TECHNICAL KNOWL- 
EDGE NEEDED. 

Editor Indiana Magazine of History. 

Dear Sir: In your last issue you invite opinions as to the aid 
the State Historical Society might render the local ones. I think 
that perhaps the most effective thing might be the establish- 
ment of a system of mutual interchange, not only of papers, 
addresses, documents and articles of interest and value; but also 
of speakers and specialists in the various branches of local 
history and historical research. It seems to me that an esprit 
de corps might be incited by such a movement that would be of 
great value to the progress and efficiency of the work of the 
various societies. In Henry county there seems to be now, 
after more than twenty years of persistent effort on the part of 
the local society, a fairly good and liberal interest in the work 
manifested by intelligent and educated people of all callings 
and professions. What we need most is a class of willing 
workers who are thoroughly informed as to the best methods 
of collecting, arranging and presenting local historical and 
illustrative matter, in such manner as to make it most readily 
available to the student, the investigator or the citizen who may 
require such information at once to meet some urgent necessity. 
The willing workers we have, but we need the technical train- 
ing, and I am sure that it is the most urgent need of our 
county and district societies. If the State might be induced to 
appropriate a small sum of money to procure the services of 
some qualified person to visit the various societies and give 
practical instructions on the subjects above indicated, it would 
greatly promote the present and future usefulness of their work, 
and make it much more interesting and far easier of execution. 
It is along such lines as I have suggested that cooperation 
might, as I think, be most helpful. Bent. S. Parker. 

New Castle, Ind, 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS — L. A. m'KNIGHT'S WORK. 

Mr. L. A. McKnight, the superintendent of Benton county, 
Indiana, is working- out in his schools an experiment in local 
history study which should be of interest to teachers and super- 
intendents generally and to the friends of such study in partic- 
ular. He has printed a little twelve-page pamphlet which he 
calls "Outline lor the Study and Compilation of Local History, 
for the Use of Teachers, Pupils, Clubs and Students in History," 
and this presents a somewhat elaborate scheme by which this 
subject can be studied with interest and profit, as it seems to us, 
in any school or grade. 

The plan contemplates, first of all, the selection by a school 
of a unit of study, and this unit "may be a county, civil or con- 
gressional township, town, school district, or any well-defined 
part of a county or township." The unit chosen, the historic 
elements to be dealt with are grouped as follows: 

1. The Indians. 2. Favorable Conditions which Led to Set- 
tlement. 3. Settlement and Settlers. 4. Draw Map of Unit 
of Study. 5. Home Life. 6. Governing Life. 7. Industrial 
Life. 8. Social Life. 9. Religious Life. 10. Educational Life. 
11. "For God and Home and Native Land," this last dealing 
with matters patriotic. 

Under these various heads are worked out specific lines of in- 
vestigation which may be flexibly adapted to the ages and ca- 
pacities of the pupils. An examination of the plan in its de- 
tails suggests a possibility of valuable training in various direc- 
tions — in composition, in investigation and research, and in the 
development of a history interest quickened into a lively sense of 
the nearness and meaning of history. To satisfy ourselves on 
this point we wrote to Mr. McKnight requesting a statement as 
to the practical results of his work. The following letter from 
him answers the question: 

Editor Indiana Magazine of History. 

Dear Sir: The results obtained from the use of my local 
history outlines have surpassed my expectations. The indica- 
tions now are that I will receive fully 3000 pages of neatly 
written manuscripts from pupils in different parts of the county. 
When you remember that this work is purely voluntary, you may 
be able to conceive the interest that has been taken in it by 
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many pupils It has also awakened many parents to a real- 
ization of the worthy work of investigating the history of their 
respective communities. The pupils follow up the work system- 
atically, interviewing every one from whom they think they 
can obtain information, and classifying their information under 
the topical heads given in the outline. Complete and connected 
accounts of the history of many localities have been received. 
In some instances the pupils have entered into interesting- corre- 
spondence with the pioneers who have become citizens of other 
States. Teachers say that the preparation of the manuscripts 
has awakened an interest in the use of good language that did 
not formerly exist among- their pupils. It has shown them the 
need of the ability to compose and write well. 

Among the people the work is the talk of the county. The 
outlines were sent out about the last of November, 1906, but 
many of the pupils did not take up the work until after the holi- 
days. A few general expressions received are as follow: "My 
boy was never interested in any kind of history until he took up 
your outline. It is now his favorite study." "My daughter 
will hardly go to bed of nights since she has begun her local 
history work. She wants to be interviewing some one about 
something all of the time." "I think this is the grandest work 
ever undertaken by our children. What made you think of it?" 
"Your outline has given grandpa a renewal of his youth. Every 
night he has from two to three callers and likes to have the 
young people come. One boy has come three times and is get- 
ting to be a fine reporter." "The boys of our town are delighted. 
You have shown them that they can be both makers and writers 
of history." "Our children want to know if you will not write 
a history of the United States from your outline. They think 
that kind of a history would be much better than the one they 
study." The ablest minister in the county writes: "I want 
to thank you for awakening in me a sense of duty toward the 
founders of my congregation's church." One township called 
all of the schools together and had a historic day at which the 
papers prepared by the pupils were read. Isn't this the first 
day of the kind ever had in Indiana? I send you press notices. 
There are other evidences of the interest awakened by this 
work that are too numerous to mention. 

Yours very respectfully, L. A. McKnight. 

Fowler, May 2, 1907. 
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The lengthy notices in the Fowler papers sent by Mr. Mc- 
Knight confirm his statement as to the lively interest shown in 
the community. It should be added that two song's by the 
superintendent, dedicated to Benton county, have been taken up 
with enthusiasm, the demand for copies exceeding- the printed 
supply. 

If any similar work is being done elsewhere in the State we 
would be glad to have a report of it. 

local history contributions. 

The Word Hoosier. — The latest publication of the Indiana 
Historical Society is a monograph on "The Word Hoosier," by 
Jacob Piatt Dunn, which is an unusually interesting and valu- 
able contribution to historical and philological literature. This 
paper, originally published in the Indianapolis News, and re- 
produced in part in this magazine (see Vol. I, p. 86) here finds 
permanent lodgment in revised form. With the thoroughness 
that distinguishes him, Mr. Dunn seems to have fairly exhausted 
his subject, and his treatment of it is* not only the first one 
worthy of mention but his conclusion will probably be the final 
one. The half-dozen or so stories that have long been current 
concerning the origin of the word "Hoosier" are, even in lieu of 
anything better, too crude for credence, and Mr. Dunn's study 
practically proves that it is not a chance word at all, but one 
with antecedents that, probably, reach far back in the English 
language; which was long used in the South to denote certain 
uncouth characteristics, and which was imported hither as de- 
scriptive of an element of our early population. 

An appropriate companion sketch to the above is one of John 
Finley, included in the same pamphlet, by Mr. Finley's daughter. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Wrigley. Finley, for many years a prominent 
citizen of Richmond, Ind., introduced "Hoosier" into literature 
by his famous poem, "The Hoosier's Nest," first published in 
1833. He was one of the most notable of early Indiana poets. 

We venture to call attention to the abominable paper on which 
this pamphlet is printed. The printers of it have not even dup- 
licated previous pamphlets, but have used the cheapest wood- 
pulp stock. The printing of matter of this sort on paper that 
will fall to pieces inside of a generation seems to us a grave mis- 
take, to say the least. 
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Concerning Indians. — In the Indianapolis Sunday Star for April 
7 and April 28 and in the Indianapolis News for April 25 is pub- 
lished an interesting - and spirited ethnological discussion touch- 
ing- the Indians of the central west. The Star articles, written 
as editorials by Mr. J. P. Dunn, criticise the handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians, recently issued by the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, and Mr. James Mooney, for the Bureau, replies. The 
argument, specifically, hinges upon the origin and meaning of 
certain Indian words, and, incidentally, upon the publications of 
the Bureau as relating to the aborigines above mentioned. One 
interested in such questions will find these articles well worth 
securing and keeping. 

John Flinn's Story.— The following account of John Flinn's 
captivity among the Indians was secured from Flinn's son by 
Mr. M. G. Mock, of Muncie. It was sent to this magazine 
through the courtesy of Mr. Arthur W. Osborne, of Spiceland, 
Ind. Further matter touching this "Oldtown Hill" of the Dela- 
wares may be found in this magazine, Vol. I, p. 176. 

"John Flinn was born in Green Brier county, Virginia, about 
1780, and when five years old he, with his mother and sister, were 
captured by a band of Indians, whose tribe was located at Old- 
town Hill (in Delaware county, near Muncie), where he was 
taken with his sister. His mother was slain. Flinn and his 
sister remained together for some years, when the French 
bought her of the Indians and gave her her freedom. She 
married a Mr. Bateral and once lived near New Castle, Ind. 

"John Flinn remained with the Indians at Oldtown Hill until 
he was twenty-five, when he decided he would return to bis 
people, who had moved near Springfield, O. Having remained 
with his people a year or so he returned to his tribe at Oldtown 
Hill. A young man having become a very warm friend of 
Flinn's, and being of a wild nature, went with him and expected 
to live there awhile with the Indians. But only a few months 
had passed when hostilities broke out between the whites and 
Indians, and councils of war were being held, and warriors were 
preparing for war. 

"At a general council of the chiefs and warriors, Flinn and 
his friend being present, the question arose as to whether Flinn 
and his pale-faced friend had come to them as friends or spies. 
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"It was soon decided by the council that they had come as 
spies, and Plinn, knowing the fate of a spy, itfade a break for his 
life, followed by his friend. 

"Following the west bank of White river, they had gone but 
a short distance, followed closely by the Indians, when they 
came to where crossed logs lay in the path. 

"Plinn was able to scale them, but his friend failed to make 
the leap, fell back and was captured by his pursuers. 

"The capture of his companion stopped the pursuit of Flinn 
and he made good his escape, and again returned to his people 
in Ohio, where he was married. He was afterward employed 
by the Governor and went as a scout and spy. Flinn's friend 
who was captured was burned at the stake, the spot still being 
marked by a stone which was placed where the stake stood when 
the early settlers came to Delaware county. 

"The stake was taken up, split in pieces, some going to Wash- 
ington, some to Philadelphia, and a piece was for a long time 
kept in the court-house of this county (Delaware)." 

Education in Benton County. — A noteworthy contribution to 
Indiana's educational history is "Progress of Education in 
Benton County," a volume of 231 pages, by L. A. McKnight, the 
school superintendent of Benton county. This circumstantial 
study confined to one county has its particular value and might 
creditably be followed by the school authorities in other coun- 
ties, paving the way to a fuller general history than has hereto- 
fore been possible. The idea of such a work in Benton county, 
we are told, was originally suggested by trustee John V. Bar- 
too, of Gilboa township, the County Board of Education thought 
well of it, and Superintendent McKnight was instructed to pre- 
pare a tentative outline, comprising information that in his 
judgment would be of popular interest and value. The result 
was this book, and the good judgment of its author and pro- 
moters has been proven by the fact that the demand for the 
work has far exceeded the edition of 2550 that was issued. 

"Some Recollections of My Boyhood." — A little book privately 
printed, contains reminiscences of Wayne county seventy-five 
years ago. The writer, Mr. Branson L. Harris, undertook his 
modest work at the request of his sons for the dual purpose of 
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preserving- to them these recollections and pleasantly filling' in 
his declining days, and in so occupying himself he was, doubt- 
less, wholly unconscious that he was investing his simple 
theme with a charm which might serve as a model of style in 
the schoolroom. Through this style, which is almost childlike 
in its simplicity, we not only get graphic and entertaining pic- 
tures of a life now obsolete, but with equal clearness there 
stands out the picture of a plain, childlike, righteous-minded 
man — a fine specimen of the Quaker stock that helped people 
our State. To our mind this little book is somewhat remark- 
able, and it is to be regretted that it will not have a wider cir- 
culation. Among the reminiscences are a number that, from 
their detailed description, are a real contribution to our reminis- 
cent literature. 

Logansport J 1 ftstory,.^The Logansport Journal has been publish- 
ing-, recently, many articles relating to the events, personages 
and landmarks of Logansport. The author of these is Mr. W. 
S. Wright, who, being a native of Logansport and of a historical 
turn, is well qualified to work what is one Of the richest fields, 
historically, in northern Indiana. Mr. Wright was active in 
organizing the Cass County Historical Society, and he aptly 
argues that said society would do well to secure for itself, as an 
appropriate home, the old Biddle house, and there collect and 
preserve material that is lying at hand, and which will be scat- 
tered and wasted some time if the indifference of the past is not 
mended. The most notable private collection now in Logans- 
port is that of C. B. Lasselle, which lies buried in dust in a room 
of the court-house. Whether this mass of material will be well 
and intelligently disposed of when Mr. Lasselle dies remains to 
be seen. If we are informed aright the opinion got abroad in 
Logansport a year or so ago that the Indiana State Library 
wished to "hog" the Lasselle collection, and that opinion seem- 
ed to awaken some hostility. We speak with authority when 
we say that the chief thought at the State Library was that the 
result of long years of labor should somewhere be preserved in- 
tact and not be dissipated and wasted. Since the Library can 
not have that privilege, it is sincerely to be hoped that the his- 
torical society at Logansport will see to it. The danger with 
most collections of this sort is that ultimately the more obvious- 
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ly valuable things will be appropriated by individuals, and that 
the things of less obvious value that are buried away in a mass 
of seeming rubbish will be deliberately carted off to the paper 
mill, as has been done time and again all over this State. So 
far as the real and larger value is concerned, things might al- 
most as well go to the junk dealer as to the den of the private 
collector who hoards them up and hides them away in pure self- 
ishness. More than seven years ago the present writer visited 
Mr. Lasselle and spent two or three days with him in his room 
looking in a cursory way over his papers. The impression then 
received was that much there that was of value to one historic- 
ally interested would have no apparent value to one who lacked 
expert knowledge in this line. As we remember it, to go over 
the collection properly would take days, and the question 
naturally arises as to whether any one will have the time, pa- 
tience and zeal to sort out the matter of value that may and 
probably does exist there. 

LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

The following is the list of subjects presented by the Monroe 
County Historical Society during the past year: 

The University in the Later Fifties, by Hon. John C. Robin- 
son; The Preservation of Local Historical Material, James A. 
Woodburn; The Old Monroe County Female Seminary, Amzi 
Atwater; The Monon Railroad, Carter Perring; The Begin- 
ning of the City Hospital, Mrs. Maude Showers; The Indianap- 
olis Southern Railroad, Ira C. Batman; The History of Organ- 
ized Charities in Bloomington, Mrs. Minnie B. Waldron; Com- 
pany K, 14th Regiment Indiana Volunteers, Miss Mary Kelly; 
History of Bloomington Methodist Church, Mrs. Lena M. Beck; 
Monroe County Stone Quarries, W. B. Seward. 

The May meeting of the Henry county society offered a pro- 
gram of eleven numbers, consisting of music, papers and other 
features, not forgetting a good, old-fashioned basket-picnic din- 
ner between sessions. Among the numbers we find a "Sympos- 
ium on Local History," ten-minute discussions; "Local Work 
in the Public Schools," by Supt. J. G. Wier; "The Irish in 
Henry County," by Miss Kate Finley; "The Possibilities of the 
County Historical Society," by Judge John M. Morris, and 
"The Importance of Local History," by Adolph Rogers. 
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letter about the convention of 1816. 

A correspondent in the Vincennes Western Sun for June 22, 
1816, writes: 

"The convention has determined by a majority of 33 to 8, to 
launch our political vessel of state, and, I am afraid, without hav- 
ing a sufficient number of skilful navigators on board, at least 
to manage the vessel in case of a storm — but with such an over- 
whelming majority in favor of State government, the people 
must take it as a man takes his wife, 'for better, for worse,' &c, 
with but this exception, a divorce can not be obtained. 

"Great variety of opinions appears to exist among the mem- 
bers as to some of the most important points or features in a 
constitution — what its general complexion eventually may be, it 
is at this time impossible to tell — but from the conflict of opin- 
ions, a model of perfection can not be expected." 

COLD SUMMER OF 1816. 

According to an anonymous writer, the year 1816 was phe- 
nomenally cold. "In many places," he says, "the trees and 
shrubs budded, but the frost soon nipped the buds and they 
dropped to the ground. June was no better. The thermometer 
registered as low as thirty all through that rosy month. One 
day in June snow fell to a depth of ten inches in Vermont, and 
nearly as deep in other New England States. Ice formed in the 
streams and ponds. Frost and ice prevailed all through July, 
and August was, if possible, more cheerless than months al- 
ready passed." The last month of summer, it is said, was 
ushered in bright and warm, but this was of short duration. 
On the 16th ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. There was 
deep snow throughout November, but December, strange to say, 
was the pleasantest month of the year. Corn raised in 1815 
had to be used for seed in the spring of 1817, and was difficult 
to get, even at $5 a bushel. 



